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SPEECH, & 


* the Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion, January 16th, 1789, 
Mr. Warsox in the Chair, 


CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
moved the following Reſolutions, viz. 


RxsolvVED, That for the purpoſe of pro- 
viding for the exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
rity, during the continuance of his Majeſty's 
illneſs, in ſuch manner and to ſuch extent 
as the preſent circumſtances and the urgent 
concerns of the nation appear to require, 
it is expedient that his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, being reſident within the 
realm, ſhall be empowered to exerciſe and 
adminiſter the Royal Authority, according 
to the laws and conſtitution of Great Britain, 
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in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jeſty, and under the ſtile and title of R- 
GENT OF THE KINGDOM ; and to uſe, exe- 
cute, and perform, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, all authorities, pre- 
rogatives, acts of government and admini- 
ſtration of the ſame, which belong to the 
King of this realm, to uſe, execute, and 
perform, according to the laws thereof, 
ſubject to ſuch limitations and exceptions as 


ſhall be provided. 


ResoLveD, That the power ſo to be 
given to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, ſhall not extend to the granting of 
any rank or dignity of the peerage of the 
realm to any perſon whatever, except to 
his Majeſty's royal iflue, who ſhall have at- 
tained the full age of twenty-one years. 


Res0LvEeD, That the ſaid powers ſhould 
not extend to the granting of any office 
whatever in reverſion, or to the granting of 
any office, falary, or penfion, for any other 
term than during his Majeſty's pleaſure, ex- 
cept ſuch offices as are by law required to be 
granted for life, or during good behaviour. 
N 2 Rx- 
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REsoLvxp, That the ſaid powers ſhould 
not extend to the granting of any part of 
his Majeſty's real or perſonal eſtate, except ſo 
far as relates to the renewal of leaſes. 


REsoLVED, That the care of his Ma- 
jeſty's royal perſon, during the continuance 
of his Majeſty's illneſs, ſhould be commit- 
ted to the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty ; 
and that her Majeſty ſhould have power to 
remove from, and to nominate and appoint 
ſuch perſons as the ſhall think proper to the 
ſeveral offices in his. Majeſty's houſehold ; 
and to diſpoſe, order, and manage all other 


matters and things relating to the care of 


his Majeſty's royal perſon during the time 
aforeſaid : and that, for the better enabling 
her Majeſty to diſcharge this important truſt, 
it is alſo expedient that a Council ſhould be 
appointed to adviſe and aſſiſt her Majeſty in 
the ſeveral matters aforeſaid, and with power, 
from time to time, as they may ſee cauſe, 
to examine upon oath the phyſicians and 
others attending his Majeſty's perſon, touch- 
ing the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and all 
matters relative thereto. 


SPEECH, 
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Mr. GnENVILLE ſpoke nearly as follows 
Mr. Warson, 


HAVE not hitherto troubled the Houſe 
in any of the debates connected with this 
important ſubject. And certainly, if this were 
any common queſtion, ariſing in the uſual 

courſe of government, or relating to the 
ordinary and accuſtomed buſineſs of Par- 

lament, I ſhould have felt, that under the 
circumſtances of that ſituation to which the 
partiality of the Houſe has fo recently called 
me, it would have been proper for me, 
however decided my opinion might be, ra- 
ther to content myſelf with giving a ſilent 
vote, than to obtrude myſelf at this time 
upon the attention of the Committee. But 
1 could not avoid feeling, that the nature of 
the preſent diſcuſſion is widely different 
from thoſe which I have ſtated. It ariſes 
from no common occurrence, but from a 


tuation awful and calamitous in itſelf, and, 
which 


1 


which is rendered more arduous from the 
circumſtance of its being nearly unprece- 
dented in the hiſtory of our country. It 

relates to no ordinary buſineſs, but to the 
| exerciſe of the moſt important right even of 
a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, to the dif 
charge of the moſt ſacred truſt that can be 


delegated even to the repreſentatives of this 


great and free people. Our deciſion upon it 
involves every contideration that is moſt in- 
tereſting to our feelings as honeſt and con-. 


ſcientious men; the preſent happineſs and 


good government of aur country; the ſe- 


curity for the continuance of theſe bleſſings | 


to ourſelves; and the preſeryation of the 
deareſt rights and intereſts of our poſterity, 


Under theſe circumſtances, the more Thave 
conſidered this ſubje&t, and the more the 
delays which have recently occurred, have 


given me an opportunity of revolving it 
over and over again, atixiouſly-and fearfully 
in my own mind, the more I am convinced 
that this is an occafion which calls for the 
avowal of every man's opinion: and that 


with reſpect to myſelf individually, the 


ſituation in which the Houſe has done me 
the honour to place me, as it has not de- 
peed me of the right, cannot 'therefore 


have 
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C4 
have diſcharged me from the duty of de- 
livering my ſentiments in this Committee, 
and upon this queſtion. 


_ I ſhall, therefore, not trouble you with 
any farther preface, but proceed to ſtate 
the opinion which I entertain with reſpect 
to the reſolutions now propoſed, and to ex- 
plain the principles from which that opinion 
is derived, and the arguments on which it 
reſts. | | 


In all our deliberations on this ſubject, the 
firſt ground and foundation to be eſtabliſh- 
ed is, the nature of our preſent ſituation, 
as it reſults from that calamity, from which 
alone the neceſſity of theſe proceedings has 
ariſen. It is unneceſſary for that purpoſe 
to recapitulate the particulars which have 
appeared in the courſe of our enquines. 
The recital would, I am ſure, be painful 
not to my own feelings only, but alſo to the 
feelings of thoſe to whom I ſpeak. It is 
ſufficient to ſav, that the reſult of thoſe 
enquiries appears to have eſtabliſhed three 
propoſitions. Firſt, The actual inability of 
his Majeſty to attend to the diſcharge of the 
ſeveral duties of his exalted ſtation. Se- 
| condly, 


LIL 3 
condly, The probability of his Majeſty's 
recovery ; and Thirdly, The hope that this 
event, to which we all look with earneſt and 
anxious expectation, is near at hand, and that 
his Majeſty's diſorder may probably not be of 
long duration. The two firſt of theſe pro- 
poſitions, are eſtabliſhed by the direct and 
concurrent teſtimony given by all the phy- 
ſicians, as often as they have been examined. 
With reſpect to the third, we have, indeed, 
no ſuch direct evidence, becauſe theſe gen- 
tlemen have felt a natural reluctance to 
commit their characters by any preciſe opi- 
nion on ſuch a point. But they have ſtated 
to us facts, from which we are enabled to 
draw the ſame concluſion with reſpect to the 
third queſtion, which they have themſelves 
eſtabliſhed, as reſulting from ſimilar pre- 
miſes with reſpect to the ſecond. They 
have told us, that the greater number of 


perſons afflicted with this malady have re- 


covered, and that they conclude from 
thence, that the probability is in favour of 
his Majeſty's recovery. They have alſo told 
us, that the greater number have recovered 
within a ſhort period, and that there are no 
particular ſymptoms in his Majeſty's caſe 
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which indicate a longer continuance of his 
diſorder. Applying therefore theſe facts as 
ſtated by themſelves, to.their own mode of 
reaſoning. upon them, we are certainly war- 
ranted in drawing the ſame concluſion, that 
although the time of the recovery, as well 
as the recovery itſelf, is in the hands of God 
alone, yet, that as far as human experience 
has enabled us to judge, the duration of this 
calamity will probably not be extended to any 
diſtant period. | 


In this ſituation we have thought it ne- 
ceflary in the firſt inſtance to make an au- 
thentic and formal declaration of the. cir- 
cumſtance of his Majeſty's preſent inability 
to attend to public buſineſs. The next queſ- 
tion which would naturally ariſe in the mind 
of every man was this; whether any pro- 
viſion had been made by the laws of our 
eountry for the caſe of ſuch inability; or if 
not, in whom, by the ſpirit and principles 
of the conſtitution, the power was veſted 
of providing for this new and unforeſeen 
emergency ? On this point the wiſdom of 
Parliament has alſo ſpoken; It is therefore 
unneceflary now to refer to any former diſ- 

| | cuſhions 


E 
cuſſions in which it may have been involved: 
and certainly no argument of mine can add 
weight to the joint reſolutions of the Lords 
and Commons of Great-Britain on ſuch a 
queſtion. But in ſpeaking for the firſt time 
upon this ſubject, I feel myſelf bound to de- 


clare, that I ſubſcribe to thoſe - reſolutions, ” 


not only with the ſubmiſſion which is due 
to au authoritative deciſion, but alſo with 
the moſt unqualified aſſent, with the moſt 
entire and perfect conviction. ] conceive it 
to be among the firſt principles of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution, that no rights can be 
claimed or exercifed as againſt the people, 
except thoſe only which have been given by 
known and poſitive laws appearing on the 
face of our ſtatute book, or proved by im- 
memorial and uninterrupted uſage. And that 
whatever power or authority has not been fo 
conferred, {till reſides with the people at 
large, to be exerciſed by them through the 
channel of their lawful, full, apd free Re · 


enn 


Theſe preliminaries being thus eſtablithed, 
the nature of out ſituation clearly aſcertain- 


ed, and our right and duty to provide for this 
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occaſion examined and aſſerted, with the 
general concurrence and approbation of our 
country, it now remains for us to enter 
upon the diſcharge of this great and impor- 
tant truſt. There is, nevertheleſs, one queſ- 
tion which may ſtill ariſe, and which how- 
ever it may appear to be precluded by the 
reſolutions to which we have already agreed, 
does yet in one view of the ſubject come under 
our conſideration this day, as a point entire 
and untouched. It is now declared, that this 
and the other Houſe are alone to provide for 
any emergency of this nature, and are to make 
ſuch proviſion for it as the exigency of the 
caſe itſelf ſhall appear to us to require. Are 
uwe then left at liberty in this particular caſe 
to act according to our own free diſcretion, 
adhering only to the rules of juſtice, and to 
the general principles of the Conſtitution ? 
or is our conduct in any degree preſcribed, 
reſtrained, or limited, by the poſitive regu- 
lations of any exiſting law? An idea has 
been ſuggeſted to the public, that although 
the two Houſes of Parliament conſtitute the 
only power competent to act on this occa- 
ſion, yet that the ſphere of their action is 
confined within a very narrow limit. That 

| S- they 
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they can lawfully proceed no farther than 
to call ſome perſon to the exerciſe of the 
Royal authority, and that whatever other 
proviſions the exiſting cireumſtances may 
require, muſt be made hereafter with the 
conſent of ſuch perſon then repreſenting the 
Sovereign, and exercifing at his own diſ- 
cretion the legiſlative functions of the 
Crown, 


In ſupport of this propoſition, the ſtatute 
of the 13th of Charles II. cap. 1. has been 
quoted, by which it is enacted, that any 
perſon who maintains that the rwo Houſes 
of Parliament have any legiſlative authority 
without the King, ſhall incur all the penal- 
ties of a premunire. This act has been 
much referred to on the preſent occaſion, 
both as declaratory of the ancient Conſtitu- 
tion, and as a law ſtill in force, . and conſe- 
quently binding upon our conduct. It is 
therefore material to conſider it with atten- 
tion, becauſe if its operation be really ſuch as 
has been ſtated, eyery diſcuſſion of reſtric- 
tions or limitations is in the preſent moment 
premature, and may hereafter become ulſeleſs 
and nugatory, 


For 
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For my own part, I have no ſcruple to 
confeſs that I am not at all moved by the au- 
thority of this ſtatute, which I conſider as 
wholly inapplicable to our preſent ſituation. 
No one can doubt that in the ordinary courſe 
of Government, the principle of that act is 
binding upon us, as the very foundation and 
corner ſtone of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
When the throne of theſe kingdoms is full, 
and when the King is perſonally capable of 
diſcharging the duties of his ſtation, bis 
expreſs concurrence is unqueſtionably neceſ- 
fary to every act of legiſlative power. But 
on ſuch an occaſion as the preſent, it appears 
to me that the very ſame neceſſity by which 
we are compelled to act at all, extends itſelf 
to the manner in which we are to act, ſu- 
perſeding both the letter of this ſtatute, and 
the principle on which it 1s founded. 


I certainly had the honour to concur en- 
tirely, not only with the general principle on 
which we have aſſerted the. right of the 
rwo Houſes to provide for this emergency, 
but alſo with the grounds on which we re- 
ſolved that the proper mode of making ſuch 
proviſion would be, by determining on the 
1 means 
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means by which the Royal aſſent may be 
given in Parliament to a bill for eſtabliſhing 
the Regency, In every ſtep which we take 
under our preſent circumſtances, it is in my. 
opinion extremely material, that we ſhould 
adhere, as far as poſſible, to the eſtabliſhed 

forms of that Conſtitution, the very forms of 
which are dear to the hearts of Engliſhmen, 
And in this particular inſtance conceive that 
the ſignification of the Royal aſſent, by the 
Great Seal being that organ through which the 
authority of the Crown ſpeaks in the moſt ſo- 
lemn and authentic manner, is not a point of 
form only, but follows as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence from ſome of the moſt important prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution, which could not be 
neglected without great and manifeſt danger. 
But looking to the /ubfance of the duty which 
we are now called to perform, I can have no 
difficulty to declare explicitly, that in pro- 
viding for this emergency, I conceive that 
the two Houſes of Parliament muſt in reality 
act in a legiſlative capacity, in fo far, and in 
lo far only, as the neceflity of the caſe re- 
quires : that it would be idle and nugatory 
for us, in the ſituation in which we now 


ſtand, to be afraid of words, or not to 
look 


L 16 ] 


lbok to the true ſenſe and meaning of thofe 
meaſures which we are obliged to take; and 
that no diſtinction can on any juſt principle 
de maintained between acts of Legiſlation, 
properly ſo called, and thoſe proceedings 
which have always been adopted, in caſes of 
of a neceſſity at all ſimilar to the preſent. 


If indeed there were any force in the objec- 
tion which has thus been raiſed, it muſt apply 
equally to every ſtep that can be taken, and 
the only inference that could be drawn from 
it, would be, that we were now in a ſitua- 
tion for which no remedy could by any poſ- 
ſibility be provided. We have already de- 
Clared that we acknowledge no right exiſting 
in any perſon, however exalted his rank may 
be, to act in this inſtance on the King's be- 
half, except under the authoriry of Parlia- 
ment. And if it be true, that no act 
which is ſubſtantially and really of a legiſ- 
lative nature can be performed, even in 
ſuch a caſe as the preſent, by the Lords and 
Commons of Great-Britain alone, it is im- 
poſſible that we can cure this defect by ap- 
pointing ſome perſon, who, deriving his 
authority from us, ſhall exerciſe the Royal 

functions 


1 

functions in the place of the Sovereign. For 
whatever form we may adopt, would it not, 
in truth, be directly and plainly an act of 
legiſlation, to declare that the force of laws 
ſhall henceforth be given, and the obedience 
of the ſubject be duly paid, not to acts of 
Parliament paſſed by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, but to bills paſſed by the two Houſes 
and aſſented to by a Regent, having no 
authority to give ſuch aſſent except what he 
derives from our proceedings? In any caſe, 
therefore, this ſtatute, if it applies at all to the 
preſent circumſtances, muſt prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of any legal proviſion being made for 
this ſituation. Whether we attempt by one 
act of legiſlation to provide for this emergen- 
cy by ourſelves, without the perſonal inter- 
vention of the Sovereign, or whether by ano- 
ther act of legiſlation we authorize ſome per- 
ſon to ſupply the place of the King, and to 
proceed, in concurrence with us, the ſta- 
tute is equally oppoſed as a bar to our pro- 
ceedings, and no alternative remains, but 
that of an immediate and total diſſolution 
of the Government. 


On this ground alone I ſhould contend 
that ſuch a principle of law cannot exiſt as 
2 applicable 


( 18 ! 
applicable to theſe circumſtances. And 1 
ſhould urge in ſupport of this poſition the 
opinions of thoſe writers whoſe names are 
the firſt in legal weight and authority—par- 
ticularly that of Sir Witham Blackſtone ; 
who tells us expreſſly, in arguing on a point 
immediately connected with this ſubject, 
that the neceſſity of the caſe ſuperſedes all 


law.” 


But I mult alſo defire that this queſtion 
may be examined upon the example and 
practice of our anceſtors in two diſtinguiſh- 
ed inſtances; the one occurring at the very 
period of paſſing this ſtatute which I have 
before referred to; the other within no very 
long term of years ſubſequent to it. At 
the Reſtoration, the firſt ſtep which was taken 
for re- eſtabliſhing the Britiſh Conſtitution 
was to declare by a ſotemn reſolution, that 
the only legal Government of theſe kingdoms 
reſided in the King, Lords, and Commons. 
Yet, immediately after this declaration had 
been made by both Houſes, and after they 
had recognized their true and lawful Sove- 
reign, they proceeded in his abſence to the 
exerciſe of ſeveral functions both of legiſla- 
tive and of executive Government ; not cer- 

tainly 


1 
tainly as intending to ſuperſede the authori- 
ty of their King, whom they had ſo re- 
cently acknowledged; but becauſe they felt 
it their duty, both to him and to their coun- 
try, to perform whatever acts were neceſſary 
to prepare the way for his return. Such 
was the conduct of the very ſame Houſes of 
Parliament who, within a few months after- 
wards, paſſed, in concurrence with the King, 
the act in queſtion, declaratory of a principle 
which 1s now alledged as precluding us from 
the free conſideration of the meaſures ne- 
_ eeſſary in our preſent ſituation. I cannot 
but think that we ſhall beſt expound this 
law by adhering to the conſtruction of thoſe 
by whom it was made; and that we are at 
liberty to exerciſe, as they did, our beſt difſe 
cretion and judgement in the behalf of our 
country, under the circumſtances of a ne- 
ceſſity, at leaſt as ſtrong as that under which 


they acted, 


At the memorable æra of the Revolu- 
tion, this ſtatute was {till in full force and 
vigour, not conſidered as an obſolete law, 
but as one paſſed not many years before, and 
ſounded on the experience af misfortunes 
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ſtill freſh in the recollection of the nation. 
But if the Convention Parliament had then 
admitted its operation, as applying to the 
circumſtances under which they met, it 
muſt have ſtopped their deliberations 1n the . 
very outſet, and muſt have raiſed an inſu- 
perable obſtacle to thoſe meaſures to which 

alone we are indebted for the preſervation of 
our rights. Or even if they had thought 
themſelves at liberty to declare the forfeiture 
of their Sovereign as an exiſting fact, ariſing 
from no act of theirs, but from his miſcon- 
duct, let it be conſidered what, under the 
letter of that ſtatute, muſt have been their 
ſubſequent proceedings? They muſt have 
acknowledged that the Crown had thereupon 
immediately deſcended to the next heir of 
King James; and that without the ſanction 
and concurrence of their new Sovereigu no 
meaſure could legally be taken by the two 
Houſes of Parliament. Inſtead of this, they 
felt themſelves warranted by the neceſſity 
of the caſe, firſt to ſet aſide the abdicated 
King; next, to diſinherit his fon, whether 
real or pretended the illegitimacy of whoſe 
birth, however ſtrongly aflerted, had not 
only not been proved, but was not even en- 


quired 
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quired into by them; and laſtly, in the ſet- 
tlement of the Government to introduce 2a 
new order of ſucceſſion, diſregarding the 
ſtrict line of deſcent, even in the perſons of 
the two next Proteſtant heirs. What is there 
which can be a more direct or manifeſt ex- 
erciſe of legiſlative authority than each of 
theſe ſeveral ſteps? The transferring by 
law the obedience of a whole people from 
the Sovereign to whom they had ſworn alle- 
giance — The ſuperſeding his immediate 
heirs, on whom the right to that allegiance 
deſcended according to the fundamental in- 
ſtitutions of the monarchy — The changing 
the eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſſion to the 
throne in the exiſting circumſtances — And 
the impoſing new conditions and limitations 
on the ſubſequent deſcent of an hereditary 
crown. This whole tranſaction, produc- 
tive of ſuch happy conſequences, appears to 
me to be unqueſtionably not only an act of 
legiſlation, but an act of the higheſt legiſla- 
tive authority Juſtified by the neceſſity of 
the times, and therefore ſupported by the 
concurrence and approbation of the beſt and 
wiſeſt men, to whom we owe the preſerva- 


tion of our liberties. 
It 
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It appears, therefore, on a full conſidera- 
tion of this part of the ſubject, that the ſta- 
tute in queſtion, and the principle which it 
declares, have no reference to an occaſion 
like the preſent. That no other conſequence 
could reſult from them, if applied to ſuch a 
caſe as this, but an immediate diflolution of 
the whole frame of government, and that 
for this reaſon they were not conſidered 
as obſtacles to the proceedings of Parliament, 
either at the Reſtoration by the very perſons 
who paſſed the law itſelf, or at the Revolu- 
tion by thoſe illuſtrious men, who then placed 
our Conſtitution on thoſe foundations on 


which it is now eſtabliſhed. 


Another argument has however been 
urged againſt our proceeding to provide a 
remedy by our own authority to the whole 
extent of what the preſent emergency 
may be thought to require. An apprehen- 
fion has been ſtated, that fuch aclaim might 
be extended in preſent beyond the neceſſity 
of our ſituation, or might hereafter be uſed 
againſt the Sovereign himſelf, and to the 
ſubverſion of our happy Conſtitution. To 
this it might be anſwered, in the firſt place, 
| I that 
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that no juſt argument can be drawn from the 
poſſible abuſe of any power, againſt the 
right to uſe it in a regular manner, or to 
apply it to the Yegitimate purpoſe for 
which it was given. Such a mode of rea- 
ſoning would go at once to ſap the founda- 
tions of all authority, and to deſtroy with 
one blow all the moſt beneficial inſtitutions 
of human wiſdom.—A tyrannical King, and 
acorrupted Parliament, might uſe their power 
of legiſlation for the purpoſe of annihilating 
every trace of our laws and liberties. But 
ſhall we therefore ſay, that by the Britiſh 
Conſtitution the power of legiflation does 
not reſide in the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons? Or, if not, how is it more reaſon- 
able to argue againſt the exiſtence of a right 
in the two Houſes to provide, when nece- 
ſity requires it, for the ſecurity and welfare 
of their country, becauſe they might, in a 
different ſituation, act in a manner prejudi- 
cial to theſe important intereſts? 


There is, however, another anſwer ap- 
plying more immediately to the particular 
queſtion which we are now diſcuſſing. 
The principle which the two Houſes of Par- 


liament maintain, and have declared by their 
joint 


„ } 


joint reſolutions, is this; that our right to 
act in this inſtance in a legiſlative capacity, 
being created by the neceſſity of · the caſe 
alone, is alſo limited bFthat neceffity.—— 
Whenever the ſame neceſſity ſhall here- 
after ariſe, we ſhall have no reaſon to fear 
any evil conſequences from the exerciſe of 
the ſame right. Whenever the right ſhall 
be claimed without the exiſtence of ſuch 
neceſſity, or whenever its exerciſe ſhall be 
preſſed beyond the occaſion which requires 
it, the claim will not only be unſupported 
by theſe proceedings, but will be in direct 
contradiftion to the expreſs principle on 
which we reſt our conduct. Let it therefore 
be remembered, in diſcufling this queſtion, 
that it is not by adhering to the line which 
we have laid down for ourſelves, that we 
ſhall give juſt ground for ſuch apprehenſions 
as have been ſtated; but that it is by depart- 
ing from it, by exceeding the limits of the 
neceſſity which creates our right to act, and 
by conferring powers beyond the warrant of 
that occaſion, by which alone we can be 
juſtified in delegating to another any portion 
of the conſtitutional authority of the Sove- 
reign. | 


The 


„„ 


The only remaining objection to the pre- 
ſent proceedings of the two Houſes ariſes 


from comparing them with the particular 
meaſures adopted at the periods which I 
have already mentioned ; and from ſhewing 
that they differ from theſe, and eſpecially in 
this reſpect, that no conſideration of limita- 
tions or reſtrictions on the Regal power was 
entered into by Parliament, previous either 
to the reſtoration of Charles the Second, or 
to the act which placed King William on the 


throne of England. It ſeems to me that this 


ground of argument 1s entirely removed by 
the appheation of the principle which I 
have juſt ſtated, and which is eflential ta 
every part of this ſubject. The ſeparate in- 
terference of Parliament in thoſe caſes could 
with propriety be carried no farther than 
the bounds of that neceſſity in which it ori- 
ginated ; and whatever difference exiſts be- 
tween thoſe proceedings, and our 'preſent 
meaſures, ariſes entirely from the different 
circumſtances for which we are now bound 
to provide. | 


At the period of the Reſtoration the neceſ;: 
jity under which our anceſtors acted, required 
D no 
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no more than this only, that they ſhould 
acknowledge on the behalf of their Country 
the juſt title of their lawful Sovereign, and 
that they ſhould prepare the way for his im- 
mediate return, to take upon him the admi- 
niſtration and government of his kingdoms. 
Their meaſures were therefore confined to 
theſe objects, to provide for a period of a few 
weeks at fartheſt, which might elapſe be- 
fore the arrival of their Sovereign, and to 
remove thoſe obſtacles to his return which 
had been created by the preceding uſurpa- 
tion. They might naturally feel, that it 
would afterwards be a fit ſubject for Parlia- 
ment to conſider what proviſions were beſt 
calculated to remove the grounds of former 
jealouſies between the Sovereign and his 
people. But theſe queſtions were wiſely 
poſtponed till after the reſtoration of the mo- 
narchy itſelf. Juſtice required that the King 
ſhould be replaced in the full poſſeſſion of 
that authority of which he had been unlaw- 
fully deprived; and every motive of ſound 
policy made it deſireable, that the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the ancient form of govern- 
ment ſhould not be delayed, nor the favour- 
able moment neglected, which, if it had 


been 
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been ſuffered to paſs away, migut peeliaph 


never have returned. 


We are next to confider what was the 
ſituation and conduct of Parliament at the 
æra of the Revolution. And it is the more 
neceſſary to do this with accuracy, becauſe 
that enthuſiaſm which every Engliſhman ſo 
juſtly feels at the recollection of this event, 
appears to have induced ſome conſiderate 
and reaſoning men to wiſh that we ſhould 
not only adopt the leading principles of that 
tranſaction.— principles to which we cannot 
too often recur, but that we ſhould alſo 
adhere to the exact forms of thoſe pro- 
ceedings, in points in which they appear 
to me by no means to apply to the circum- 
ſtances of the preſent caſe. With this view 
it has been propoſed to us, not as a duty 
reſulting from any principle of law, (in 
which light I have already conſidered it) but 
as a point of expediency, that we ſhould 
copy the precedent of the Revolution by ad- 
dreſſing the Prince of Wales to take upon 
him the exerciſe of the Royal authority ; 
and that we ſhould then proceed with his 
concurrence and aſſent to the eſtabliſhment 
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of ſuch limitations as the circumſtances 
may appear to require. But 1n order to ſee 
how clearly this example 1s inapplicable to 
the preſent caſe, we have only to examine 
what was the nature of that neceſſity under 
which our anceſtors were compelled to a& 
at that memorable period. They were to 
ſupply the vacancy of the throne, occaſioned 
by the forfeiture of a Sovereign who had vio- 
| lated the fundamental laws, and had labour- 
ed to ſubvert the Conſtitution and Religion 
of his kingdoms. They were to provide 
for the immediate adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment which he had abdicated, and 
which would otherwiſe have fallen into ut- 
ter and irretrievable confuſion. But they 
had another and a more important duty, 
which they owed to themſelves and to their 
poſterity, and in the diſcharge of which they 
hazarded'every conſideration of perſonal in- 
tereſt, and perſonal ſafety. The preſerva- 
tion of our laws, religion, and liberties had 
rendered it neceflary for them to drive their 
Sovereign into exile. —A ſtill ſtronger neceſ- 
ſity required that they ſhould effectually 
provide againſt the revival of that inauſpici- 
ous ſyſtem which he had purſued ; and that 

Ep they 
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they ſhould eſtabliſh their new government 
on ſuch a firm and ſolid foundation, that he 
might never afterwards be in a fituation to 
to re-aflume his authority, to revenge him- 
ſelf on thoſe who had ſtood forward to op- 
poſe his tyranny, and to ſeize ſome more 
fayourable opportunity for deſtroying the 
Conſtitution and overthrowing the Religion 
of the country. Under 83 circumſtan- 
ces as theſe, there was but one ſtep that 
could be taken with propriety or ſafety.— 
To place the Crown immediately, with all 
its full power, prerogative, and authority, 
on the head of the Prince of Orange, the 


only perſon who could, by the wiſdom of 


his councils and the vigour of his arms, de- 
fend the nation againſt any attempts, whe- 
ther originating a at home or abroad, to reſtore 
the former Sovereign to the exerciſe of an 


authority which Si had ſo juſtly forfeited. 


If we compare theſe tranſactions with 
our preſent ſituation, we ſhall ſee that they 
have but one point in common ; namely, 
the Right and Duty of the Lords and Com- 
mons to provide legiſlatively for thoſe caſes 


where the concurrence of the three branches 
of 
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of the legiſlature cannot by poſſibility be 
obtained. But that with reſpect to the parti- 
cular circumſtances of this day, the neceſſity 


which compels us to act, and by which our 


mode of acting muſt be regulated, has no 
relation to that which exiſted at the Reſ- 
toration, and is in every material circum- 
ſtance oppoſed to that of the Revolution. 


The duty which is now incumbent upon 
us is not, as in the firſt caſe, that of put- 
ting a King into the immediate poſſeſſion 
of an authority which has devolved upon 
him by the courſe of inheritance, and the 
limits of which are clearly aſcertained by 
the exiſting laws; but it is that of creating 
a new and delegated truſt, to be exerciſed 
for a temporary purpoſe, and to be veſted 
in an office unknown to the Conſtitution of 
the country. 


Nor are we, as in the other caſe, called 
upon to ſupply a vacancy in the throne, by 
the election of a Sovereign, or to preſerve 
our laws and liberties by placing the ſceptre 


in thoſe hands moſt likely to maintain it 


againſt its former poſſeflor—We are to con- 


ſider 
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ſider by what perſon, in what form, and 
with what degree of authority, it may be 
proper that the government of this country 
ſhould be adminiſtered, during the conti- 
nuance of the indiſpoſition of our Sovereign, 
and how it may be reſtored to him without 
delay or difficulty immediately upon the 
happy event of his recovery, In deliberat- 
ing upon this ſubject, we ſhould always bear 
in mind, that the throne is not vacant, 
but full; that it is filled by a Monarch whoſe 
virtues have juſtly endeared him to his 
people; and whoſe ſpeedy reſtoration to his 
health is not only the end to which all our 
wiſhes and prayers are directed, but is alſo 
an object of rational and well-founded hope. 
Inſtead, therefore, of haſtening as at the 


Revolution to create, and to ſtrengthen a 


power, which may effectually prevent his 
re-· aſſuming the government, we are bound 
by every conſideration of allegiance to him, 
and of concern for our country, to adopt a 
line preciſely the reverſe of this. We are 
bound to conſider well the nature of our 
ſituation and the conſequences of our con- 
duct, and to weigh the effects of every ſepa- 
rate ſtep we take, before we can feel our- 
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ſelves at liberty to give into other hands any 
portion of the ſupreme and ſovereign au- 
thority of theſe kingdoms, 


It is, indeed, an arduous and awful duty, 
which is impoſed upon us by this calamity, 
The guardianſhip of the rights of our Sove- 
reign, the care and preſervation of his juſt 
prerogatives, have, under the affecting cir- 
cumſtances of the preſent moment, devolved 
upon the Repreſentatives of his faithful Peo- 
ple. We ſhould certainly not be unmind- 
ful of this facred truſt, even if we were 
animated only by our feelings towards him, 
to whom we are bound not only by the ties 
of duty and allegiance, but alſo by thoſe 
of national attachment and national grati- 
tude. But if we wanted an additional in- 
ducement to the diſcharge of ſuch a duty, 
it would ariſe from this conſideration, that 
we cannot in this inſtance be wanting to our 
Sovereign, without being in the ſame de- 
gree wanting to the moſt eſſential utereſts 
of our Conſtituents and our Country. We 
are attached, and we have infinite reaſon to 
be ſo, to that part of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 


tion, by which the Crown of theſe king: 
2 | doms 
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doms is declared to be hereditary. The miſ- 
chiefs of a contrary form of government 
are fo univerſally known and acknowledged, 
that it would be unpardonable to waſte the 
time of the Committee, by dwelling on ſuch 
a topic. — But let it be remembered, that 
every argument which can be uſed in favour 
of hereditary monarchy, applies with greater 
force to the maintenance of this propoſition, 
which is eſſentially a part of the ſame prin- 
ciple, that during the life of the Sovereign 
he cannot, except by his own miſconduct, 
be diveſted of his conſtitutional authority. 
All the confuſion, diſcord, and anarchy, 
which are inſeparable from the inſtitutions 
of an elective kingdom, would unqueſtion- 
ably be found to exiſt in a ſtill greater de- 
gree, if there could be ſuppoſed a country 
where the Sovereign was liable, by reaſon 
of any temporary diſability, to be remoyed 
from his exalted ſituation, and to make way 
for the appointment of his ſucceſſor. And 
it is well worthy of our conſideration, that 
the more ſtrongly we recognize the right of 
inheritance to the Crown in the event of 3 
demiſe, the more eſſential it becomes to 
guard with the 1 jealouſy * 
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the admiſſion of any principle which leads 
to the aſſertion of ſuch a right when there 
is no demiſe, and againſt the adoption 
of any meaſure which might afford the 
means of ſuperſeding the King's authority 
during his life, under the name and influ- 
ence of that perſon on whom his Crown 
would in the courſe of nature legally devolve. 


In touching upon this part of the ſubject, 
however ſtrongly I may feel and expreſs the 
neceſſity of providing the fulleſt ſecurity for 
the permanent authority of the King, I truſt I 
ſhall not be conſidered as caſting any imputa- 
tion upon the character of his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales. I think myſelf bound 
to argue this queſtion upon very different 
grounds. If there is any one circumſtance 
which ſerves above all others, as a land- 
mark, to diſtinguiſh, and at the fame time 
to maintain the boundaries between a free 
and an arbitrary government, it 1s this; 
that in deſpotic countries, whatever com- 
plaints are made againſt exiſting grievances, 
whatever precautions are ſuggeſted againſt 
the repetition of former evils, whatever ſe- 
curities are deſired againſt the further pro- 
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greſs of oppreſſion, are conſidered as ſo 
many perſonal reflections on the character 
of the Prince, in whom reſides the whole 
power and authority of the country. In 
theſe Kingdoms we have eſtabliſhed it as a 
principle of our Conſtitution, that the firſt 
executive Magiſtrate has no perſonal ſhare 
in the miſconduct of his government 
And it 1s not only our right as Engliſhmen 
to diſcuſs theſe points in a manner diſtinct 
from any confideration of the character of 
che Sovereign, but as Members of this 
Houle it is made our duty ſo to do, by the 
poſitive laws and inſtitutions of Parliament. 
I ſhall, therefore, not enter here into any pa- 
negyric on his Royal Highneſs, becauſe it 
would be foreign from the view which I en- 
tertain of the preſent ſubject, and becauſe 
I think that in this Committee it would be 
extremely miſplaced. I muſt, on the other 
hand, deſire it to be underſtood, that the 
dangers againſt which I think it neceſſary 
to guard, and the precautions which I with 
to be adopted for that purpoſe, have no per- 
ſonal reference to his Royal Highneſs ; but 
are grounded on this ſuppoſition, on which 
we have always proceeded with reſpec to 
E 3 our 
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Gur Sovereigns themſelves, that they may 
by poſſibility be miſled by the councils of 
men who may abuſe their confidence. And 
Tam ſure it muſt be felt, that unleſs we are 
at liberty ſo to argue, we ſhall have facrificed 
to empty compliments all the moſt im- 
portant functions of Parliament, both now 
and hereafter. EY b 


Thinking it, therefore, unneceſſary to 
dwell any longer on this point, I wiſh to 
recal the attention of the Committee to the 
principle which I have already ſtated.— 
That it is an eſſential and indiſpenſable part 
of our duty in the preſent circumſtances; 
at the ſame time that we eſtabliſh a form 
of government capable of conducting the 
public buſineſs with energy and effect, to 
provide a complete and ample ſecurity for en- 
abling his Majeſty, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 


God to reſtore him to his health, to re- 


aſſume the exerciſe of his authority fully, 
freely, and without embarraſſinent. Our 
Anceſtors have acted on the ground of 4 
ſimilar duty in the caſe of every Regency 
which has hitherto exiſted in this Country; 


as far as we can trace them with any degree 
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of accuracy, either in the records of Par- 
liament, or in the annals of our hiſtory. 
For, if we except the two inſtances of 
Richard the Third, and of the Protector 
Somerſet, (which are both ſueh evident 
uſurpations that no ſtreſs can be laid upon 
them,) it will be found, that during the 
courſe of many centuries, no ſubje& in 
theſe realms, however nearly allied to the 
perſon of the King, has been permitted in 
any caſe of infancy, or diſability, to ex- 
erciſe the whole prerogative and authority 
of the Crown. The mode of reſtriction 
has, indeed, for the moſt part been dif- 
ferent from that which is now propoſed ; 
but the principle has been the ſame: that 
in the eſtabliſhment of a Regency, it is 
neceſſary not to look excluſively to the 
ſtrength and efficacy of the intermediate 
and temporary government, but to conſult 
at the ſame time, the permanent intereſt 
and ſecurity of the King, in whoſe name 
and on whoſe behalf the authority ſo given 
is intended to be exerciſed. There is no 
diſtinction on which it can be argued, that 
this principle, which has been uniformly 
adopted in the caſe of the minority of the 

2 Sovereign, 
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Sovereign, is leſs applicable to the circum- 
ſtances under which we are now placed. 
Perhaps it would not be difficult to aſſign 
ſome reaſons for thinking that it applies 
with much greater force to the preſent caſe, 
and that in the conſideration of the mea- 
fures now to be adopted, it might with 
propriety be carried a great deal further 
than in any former inſtance. But without 
entering into this, which might lead to an un- 


neceſſary diſcuſſion, it is ſufficient to have 


eſtabliſhed, that the principle of limiting 
the power of a Regency, with a view to 
the future ſecurity of the Sovereign, has 
been felt and acted upon in every caſe which 
has hitherto occurred, and is almoſt co-eval 
with the conſtitution of the Monarchy itſelf. 


T have, however, already admitted that 


the mode in which this has been done, 


has uſually been different from that which 
is now propoſed. The whole powers of 
the Crown have, for the moſt part, been 
called into action, though I believe it might 


be ſhewn that this has not always been the 


caſe ; but they have not been given to 


any one ſubject: they have been divided 


among 
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among a variety of perſons, differing in 
rank, ſituation, and deſcription, and whoſe 
jarring intereſts have been thought to afford 
the beſt ſecurity, that they would not con- 
cur in meaſures prejudicial to the authority 
of the Sovereign. And with reſpect to 
this point, which relates not to the prin- 
ciple, but to the manner, of limitation, it 
certainly becomes our duty to proceed with 
a more than ordinary degree of deliberation, 
caution, and doubt, when we are deſired ta 
depart from the authority not only of a 
remote antiquity, but even of recent pre- 
cedents, eſtabliſhed by perſons eminent 
for their integrity and wiſdom. For my 
own part, however, though wiſhing to 
ſpeak with all the reſpe& which I owe ta 
thoſe precedents, I cannot but fay, that I 
have very ſerious doubts whether the two 
laſt Regency Bills were well adapted to the 
circumſtances of the times in which they 
paſſed. But this at leaſt I may aſſert with 
greater confidence, becauſe I know I am 
ſupported in it by the general opinion of 
this Houſe and of the Country, that in the 
preſent caſe, the eſtabliſhment of fuch a 
form as js there provided, wauld have been 

peru 
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productive of infinite miſchief, without 
being compenſated by any one real advan; 
tage. ,We are, I believe, all agreed, that 
the government of theſe kingdoms ſhould, 
during this unhappy interval, be committed 
to the adminiſtration of one perſon, and 
that it is extremely deſirable that this perſon 
ſhould be his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales. But if by general conſent we de- 
part in this reſpect from the practice of our 
Anceſtors, it ſurely cannot be reaſonable to 
argue, that we are, therefore, bound to 
adhere to it in another point ſo intimately 
connected with the former, It cannot be 
a juſt concluſion to ſay, that becauſe they 
committed the whole authority of a King 
into the hands of a Regent, controuled and 
fettered by a fixed and permanent council, 
it is proper for us to delegate the fame 
power to a fingle perſon, unreſtrained by 
any fimilar check, It ſeems on the con- 
trary, that the more widely we depart from 
one line of Imitation and reſtraint, the 
more we are bound to look to ſome other 
mode of carrying the ſame purpoſe into 
effect; unleſs indeed, we reject as uſeleſs 
and improper, the whole principle of pro» 

viding 
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viding a ſecurity for the rights which are 
hereafter to be exerciſed by the Sovereign 
himſelf, in the happy event of his recovery. 


\ Thoſe who hold that principle to be 
founded both in wiſdom and in juſtice, 
muſt make their option between the two 
propoſitions, of a Regent controuled in the 
exerciſe, or limited in the extent of his 
authority. Of theſe I have no doubt in 
ſaying, that the latter is infinitely more 
agreeable to the true ſpirit of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, ——That whatever degree of 
political- authority is- fit, under any given 
circumſtances, to be exerciſed for the pur- 
poſes of executive government, ſhould be 
exerciſed by a ſingle perſon; and that 
wherever any juſt ground of danger 1s 
found to exiſt, it ſhould be guarded againſt, 
if poflible, by limiting the extent of the 
power ſo exerciſed, rather than by dividing 
amongſt many what cannot with propriety 
be entruſted to one. Such is the principle 
on which Parliament has proceeded at dif- 
ferent periods, to diminiſh the influence of 
the Crown itſelf ; not holding it neceſſary, 


as a general propaſition, that the fame degree 
9 85 F of 
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of power or influence ſhould at all times 
belong to the executive Government ; but 
thinking it their duty to conſider and re- 
gulate this point according to the fluctuation 
of the various circumſtances by which it 
has been affected. In this manner the 
Houſehold of the King has within theſe 
few years been regulated by the authority of 
Parliament; and in proportion as circum 
ſtances appeared to require it, the number 
of placemen fitting in this Houſe, and the 
influence of the officers of Government in 
elections, has at different times been reſtrain- 
ed by our interference. The application of 
the ſame principle to our actual ſituation is 
much ſtronger, and I am ſatisfied in my own 
mind, that it affords not only the moſt con- 
ſtitutional, but alſo the moſt advantageous 
mode of providing that ſecurity, which in 
the preſent caſe is of indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ſity. 


It is by no means a juſt concluſion, either 
from the theory or practice of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, or from any general principles 
of Government, that the ſame powers which 
may be entruſted with propriety to the per- 
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manent authority of a King, are equally fir 
to be committed to thoſe hands whith are to 
exerciſe the temporary and delegated func- 
tions of a Regent. The Proviſions which 
reſpect the prerogatives bf the Crown 1n this 
country, are adapted to the ordinary courſe of 
an eſtabliſhed Government; and are calculated 
tor a long continuance. Becauſe if Parliament 
were in the conſtant habit of regulating and 
directing the exerciſe of the prerogatives of 
the Crywn, thoſe prerogatives would in fact 
become the prerogatives, not of the Crown, 
but of Parliament itſelf. It is therefore juſt 
and prudent that in apportioning theſe, a 
due confideration ſhould be had, not of the 
neceſſities which exiſt at any one preciſe 
moment, but of thoſe which may be likely 
to ariſe within a conſiderable compaſs of 
time. But in the eſtabliſhment of a Re- 
gency the caſe is directly the reverſe. We 
are to look not to the general exigencies of 
Government, but to thoſe occaſions which 
may probably exiſt during the period for 
which the ſyſtem fo provided is intended 
to continue. And as, for this reaſon, there 
may frequently be much leſs ground to juſ- 
tify the grant of particular powers, ſo on 
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the other hand there will almoſt always in 
ſuch a caſe be infinitely more temptation to 
abuſe them. The permanent intereſt of a 
Sovereign will frequently operate as a re- 
ſtraint on him, in thoſe very points where 
the poſſeſſor of a temporary authority, how- 
ever near to the Crown in proſpect or expec- 
tation, will feel himſelf moſt deſirous, and 
will moſt ſtrongly be urged by others, to 
exceed the limits of a juſt and ſound diſcre- 
tion, 


It is on this ground that IT am induced to 
to think that a juſt limitation of the Re- 
gent's powers will not be injurious to the 
preſent welfare and proſperity of the Coun- 
try, while it is at the ſame time indiſ- 
penſably neceflary to our future ſecurity 
and happineſs. But there is another topic 
which belongs to this part of the ſubject, 
and to which I wiſh to be permitted to call 
the particular attention of the Committee, 

_ entreating them to give to it that ſerious con- 
Alideration which I think it claims from every 
good citizen. The evils which would ariſe 
hereafter, if on the King's recovery we 
ſhould be found to have negleRed the juſt 

2 ſecurity 
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ſecurity of his rights, may perhaps preſent 


themſelves to the minds of ſome gentlemen 
with a leſs degree of force, in proportion as 


they may poſſibly conſider them to be more 
remote. The duty which we owe to the fu- 
ture intereſts of the King has, however, a 
{trong and immediate bearing upon the happi- 
neſs, tranquillity, and good government of ' 
theſe kingdoms under the ſyſtem which is 
now to be eſtabliſhed. The eyes of all Europe 
are turned to the deliberations of this Houſe. 
The attention of the people of Great-Bri- 
tain is more particularly directed towards us, 
becauſe they feel that we have taken upon 
ourſelves to act for them in this arduous and 
delicate ſituation, and to exerciſe on their 
behalf the moſt important of all their pri- 
vileges. They have admitted and recognized 
the right which we aſſert, they look to us 
for the diſcharge of the duty, the obligation 
of which we acknowledge. Let us then, 
as we value the continuance of this har- 
mony and confidence, be particularly care- 
ful that we do not overſtep the bounds of 
our authority. That we give no grounds for 
imputing to us that we have exceeded the 


limits of the neceſſity under which we claim 
to 
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to act; and that we have granted powers 


which it did not belong to us to delegate, 


Let us alſo pay a juſt regard to thoſe ſenti- 
ments of dutiful and zealous attachment to 
their Sovereign with which we know that 
our Country is animated. Let no breath of 
ſuſpicion go forth into the world that we 
have been wanting to the fame feelings; that 
in ſuch a moment as the preſent we have 
deſerted our duty to the King, or facrificed 
to any conſiderations the facred truſt which 
his misfortune has impoſed upon us. 


If unhappily a contraty impreſſion ſhould 
prevail, what muſt be its effect upon 
the minds of a generons and loyal peo- 


ple? I aſk not what would be their conduct 


when the occaſion would ariſe for which 
we had neglected to provide, but what would 
be the prefent ſecurity of a ſyſtem built 
on ſuch foundations? It is a' falſe and 
miſtaken opinion, that the ſtrength and ſta- 
bility of Government are increaſed by the 
exerciſe of powers inconſiſtent with the 
principles of juſtice, or repugnant to the 
feelings of mankind. The reverſe is true 
Nec unquam ſatis fida potentia ubi nimia eft. 
Sir, 


k 


Fir, I feel the delicacy of this part of the 
ſubject, and if J had not alſo felt its infinite 
importance, I ſhould have forborne to touch 
upon it. I truſt it will never juſtly be im- 
puted to me, that I am forward in raiſing 
up a ſpirit among the people to queſtion 
thoſe meaſures which have received the 
ſanction of Parliament. But we cannot 
avoid being ſenſible that the ſtrongeſt ſecu- 
rity for their acquieſcence in our proceed» 
ings, eſpecially under ſuch circumſtances as 
now exiſt, is an adherence on our part to 
the principles of juſtice, and a conſcientious 
diſcharge of the duties which are incumbent 
upon us. If therefore I have felt myſelf 
bound to ſuggeſt theſe reflections to the 
Committee, it is becauſe. I feel a jealous cons 
cern for the honour and. dignity of this 
Houſe ; it is becauſe I feel an anxiety for 
the preſervation of that reſpect and defer- 
ence from the people to the deciſions of Par- 
liament, which is at all times neceſſary for 
the proſperity and glory of this Country, but 
which in the preſent moment I do in. my 
conſcience believe to be abſolutely eſſential 
to the maintenance of our internal and do- 
meſtic tranquillity. f — HY 
There- 
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Therefore, Sir, upon all theſe grounds. 
on the full conſideration of the extent of that 
neceſſity by which we are empowered to 
act —of the example of our anceſtors whoſe 
ſteps we follow-—of our duty to our Sove- 
reign, of whoſe rights we and we alone 
are the true guardians and protegors—and 
of our concern for the intereſts of millions 
of our fellow ſubjects, whoſe deareſt inter- 


eſts are now excluſively committed to our 


care ; I feel myſelf enabled and called upon 
to give a decided opinion in favour of a 


Regency limited with reſpect to power. 


It remains for me to conſider the ſeveral 
reſtrictions which have been this day pro- 
poſed. My opinion with reſpect to theſe 
follows ſo much from the principles which 


Thave already ſtated, that I ſhould feel it un- 


neceſſary to enter into any more particular 
detail of reaſoning concerning them, if 1 
were not deſirous on every part of this im- 


portant ſubject, to. ſpeak my ſentiments diſ- 


tinctly and unequivocally. I agree with the 
reſolution which reſtrains the power of 
creating Peers—and I do it on two ſeparate 
grounds. Firſt, becauſe I am clear, that 


during 
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during the ſhort period for which we are 
now providing, no inconvenience whatever 
can reſult from the ſuſpenſion of this branch 
of the prerogative of the Crown : that there 
is, for this reaſon, no neceſſity fot our dele- 
vating this power to any other hands; and 
that we have, therefore, according to the 
principle on which J have before enlarged, 

no right to confer it on the Regent. But 
there is in the ſecond place a more important 
conſideration which applies to this ſubject. 
Of all the powers of the Crown this is the 
moſt liable to be abuſed under a delegated' 


and temporary Government; and it is alſo 


that from the abuſe of which the moſt inju- 
rious conſequences would ariſe to the perma- 


nent intereſt of the Sovereign. The power to 


create at diſcretion a laſting influence on the 
deliberations of one of the branches of the 
legiſlature, is a prerogative of ſo high a na- 
ture, that nothing but a ſtrong neceſſity 
would juſtify that principle-of the Conſti- 
tution, which has placed it in the hands of 
the Sovereign himſelf. As exerciſed by him, 
it is, however, ſubje& to this reſtraint, that 
the miſchiefs attendant on its abuſe, operate 
gainſt the peace and ſecurity of that Govern- 

G ment, 
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ment, of which the King is not only in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion, but which he is to retain for 
the whole period of his life, and which he 
can have no intereſt to weaken or embar- 
raſs. The caſe of a Regent is widely diffe- 
rent. If we ſuppoſe him unhappily to be 
miſled by the councils of men deſirous of 
availing themſelves of a ſhort interval of 
authority, in order to eſtabliſh for them- 
ſelves an influence in the State, paramount to 
that of their Sovereign, what other mode 
could be ſo naturally reſorted to for this 
purpoſe, as the abuſe of this particular branch 
of the prerogative ? How could they hope 
more effectually to ſecure the continuance 
of their own power, than by retaining the 
means, if not of preventing the King's re- 
turn to the exerciſe of his authority, at leaſt 


of embarraſſing and thwartmg him in every | 


inſtance in which he might feel it his duty 


to counteract their views of perſonal inte- 


reſt or ambition. It may indeed be ſaid, that 
the ſame reſtraint which I bave before men- 
tioned, as operating on the exerciſe of this 
power by the Sovereign himſelf, does in ſome 
degree apply to it, even in the. hands of a 
Regent. And this might be true in the 

| caſe 


= 

caſe of a Regent whoſe authority was per- 
manent, or even certain in its duration. But 
let it be conſidered, that in the preſent caſe, 
exactly in proportion as the probability of 
the King's recovery increaſed, the force of 
this reſtraint would gradually be weakened, 
and the temptation to the abuſe would grow 
more powerful. The perſons who adviſed 
the Regent would then feel it leſs likely 
that the conſequences of any miſconduct of 
theirs in this reſpe&t would be iniurious to 
the Government in their own hands, and 
they might perhaps imagine that they had an 
intereſt in the miſchiefs which it would en- 
tail on the ſubſequent adminiſtration of the 
Sovereign. The conſideration therefore of 
the ſhortneſs of the interval for which we 
now provide, ſerves at once to ſhew, that 
no neceſſity can exiſt for giving this power; 
and to afford a great additional weight to the 
apprehenſion of danger reſulting from it. 
In the preſent moment, I can entertain 
no doubt that the granting it would ex- 
ceed the limits of our authority, and that 
even if that were not the caſe, it would be 
the duty of Parliament to withold it on 
grounds of expediency, . 
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The limitation which would prevent the 
Regent from anticipating the King's autho- 
rity by reverſions, and from fettering it by 
the grant of offices for life, is a part of the 
ſame principle which has juſt been ſtated; 
and though in its conſequences certainly not 
of equal importance, is nevertheleſs in my 


opinion highly neceſſary to be adopted. 


The propriety of the reſtraint on the diſ- 
poſal of the real and perſonal property of 
the King is admitted on all hands, and is 
founded on the ſame principle which would 
be adopted in the caſe of any other indivi- 
dual in ſimilar circumſtances. 


The only remaining queſtion is that 
which relates to the fifth of the reſolutions 
opened to us in the beginning of this debate. 
That the care of his Majeſty's perſon ſhould 
be entruſted to the experienced virtues, to 
the anxious and long-tried affection of the 
Queen, is in my opinion ſelf- evident on 
every ground of public duty and of private 
ſentiment, in a caſe where even private 
ſentiment ſhould not be diſregarded. As a 
point intimately and inſeparably connected 

; with 
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with the diſcharge” of this intereſting truſt, 
the care and ſuperintendance of his Ma- 
jeſty's houſehold muſt be inveſted in the 
ſame hands, The only doubt, indeed, 
which could ariſe upon this ſubject would 
be, whether under the preſent circumſtances, 
the exiſting eſtabliſhment qught to be main- 


tained ; but if maintained, it can be put under 


no other direction than that to which the care 
of his Majeſty's perſon is entruſted. For that 
any other authority ſhould be ſuffered to inter- 
fere in points ſo immediately connected with 
this duty, and that the dameſtic uneaſineſs 
inſeparable from ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould be al- 
lowed to add to the weight of the ſevereſt 
affliction, is, Tam ſure, an idea too ſhocking 


to be entertained by any of thoſe perſons 4 


whom I addreſs in this place. 


The propoſition of reducing the King's 
eſtabliſhment in the preſent moment would, 
however, as it appears to me, be ſcarcely leſs 
iepugnant to the feelings of a generous Peo- 
ple. The ſmalleſt degree of reflection upon 
this ſubject, muſt render it impoſſible that 
we ſhould reconcile our minds to ſuch a ſtep, 
It will certainly be felt to be inconſiſtent 
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with the ſentiments which we all entertain 
towards our Sovereign, even if we could be 
aflured that he muſt always remain uncon- 
ſcious of the diſregard which he would 
thus have experienced from the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Britiſh nation. But if we 
carry our eyes farther and look to that happy 
period to which our wiſhes and-our hopes 
are turned, what a picture muſt then pre- 
ſent itſelf! Let us, if we can, imagine, 
what muſt be his feelings in ſuch a mo- 
ment as that, when he 1s told that his Par- 
liament has availed itſelf, with eagerneſs 
and avidity, even of the ſhorteſt interval, 
to new-model the offices attendant on his 
perfon, and by a miſerable oeconomy, te 
degrade their Sovereign from thoſe circum- 
ſtances of ſplendour which belong to the 
rank in which he was born, and to the ſta- 
tion which he ſtill occupies. 


But, Sir, this is not all, though I truſt 
this is mfinitely more than ſufficient to route 
the feelings of every Engliſh heart. We 
profeſs in our deliberations here, and we 
have publiſhed it to the Country in our re- 


folutions, that we mean to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
Which 


WM 

which is to continue only during the King's 
indiſpoſition. If we are ſincere in this de- 
claration we ſhall be careful to keep alive 
among the people at large, the impreſſion of 
that allegiance, which is ſtill due to him, 
and to him alone. Can we believe that it 
is conſiſtent with this purpoſe, to withdraw 
ſrom him every mark of dignity, every ex- 
ternal cumſtance by which he is diſtin- 
guiſhed as an object of reſpect, and to re- 
duce him in this inſtance to the ſame level 
with every common ſubject ? 


We know, and it will not be diſputed, 
that the ſplendour which attends our Mo- 
narchs in the exerciſe of their authority is 
not created for an empty pageant ; is not 
given to gratify an idle vanity, which they 
would be aſhamed to feel; but is efta- 
bliſhed for ſolid reaſons of ſound policy, It 
ſerves to mark and to define that rank in 
which the Conſtitution of this country has 
deſigned them to ſtand. It ſerves to create 
reſpect among the people at large, and 
to impreſs continually on their minds thoſe 
ſentiments of habitual reverence which are 
juſtly due to the higher attributes of Royal- 

2 ty. 
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ty. I mean not certainly to compare theſe 
external circumſtances with the real and 
ſubſtantial dignity of a King with the power 
of adminiſtering Juſtice in Mercy, or with 
the power of conferring happineſs on Mil- 
lions of his Fellow-Creatures. But if there 
exiſts a ſituation under which our Monarch 
is for a time unhappily debarred from a per- 
ſonal exerciſe of theſe beſt prerogatives of 
his ſtation, is it not rather an additional rea- 
ſon for continuing to him the outward 
forms and enſigns of Sovereignty ? I truſt 
and believe that the ſentiments which his 
virtues have inſpired, are ſo deeply rooted in 
the hearts of all his ſubjects, that no length 
of time that could clapſe, no misfortune that 
could overwhelm him, no diſregard under 
which he could be ſuffered to fall, would 
weaken their attachment, diminiſh their 
affection, or repreſs the ardour of their loy- 
alty. But ſurely, we ſhall not feel ourſelves 
at liberty, from theſe conſiderations, to neg- 
lect the natural and obvious means of pre- 
ſerving in the Country a juſt remembrance 
of his rights. We muſt be ſenſible that 
every wile motive which before induced us 


to maintain the ſplendour and dignity of his 
| exalted 
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exalted rank, has from the circumſtances of 
his actual ſituation acquired an additional 
and ſtronger claim to our attention. Even if 
our preſent hopes ſhould be diſappointed, and 
if by the continuance of this calamity we 
ſhould hereafter find ourſelves compelled to 
reſort to a new arrangement in this reſpect; 
Yet let it never be forgotten, neither at this, 
nor at any other period of has life, that the 
duty which we are this day to diſcharge, is 
not that of electing a King to reign over us 
in his ſtead, but that of creating a delega- 
ted truſt to adminiſter the Government du- 
ring his indiſpoſition, in his name, and on 
bis behalf. | 


Sir, I have now treſpaſſed upon the at- 
tention of the Houſe much longer than I have 
done at any former time, or than Ihad intend- 
ed upon this occaſion. The nature of the ſub- 
ject, its extent, its conſequences, and the 
deep impreſſion which it has made upon my 
mind, muſt be my apology. The queſtion 
is one of the moſt intereſting that has at any 
time been agitated within theſe walls. It is 
probably the moſt important that will ever 


occur during the courſe of my life —And 
H ſure 
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ſure I am that there will be no moment of 
it, at which it will not be a ſatisfaction to me 
to reflect, that I have diſcharged this high 
and ſacred duty, faithfully and conſcien- 
tiouſly, without reſpect of perſons, or con- 
ſideration of intereſt, and looking only to 
that allegiance which I owe to my Sove- 
reign, and to that concern which is due ta 
the peace, proſperity, and happineſs of my. 
„ | 4 . 
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THE END, 


